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HB : Be 
on . . . . 
the THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF|more especially directed, and which the practi- 
“00 MENTAL CULTURE. cal spirit of the age is too much inclined to as- 
_ ~yA Lecture delivered before Friends’ Social Lyceum, | sign toan iuferior place, if not wholly to ignore ; 
oo Re, Philadelphia, by Epwanp H. Maar. leaving it for others who are better fitted for 
a It has, of late, become fashionable in certain | the task, to present the especial claims of theirs. 
— quarters to decry the study of language, more|It is an important truth which cannot be too 
Oth of especially that of the ancient languages, as a| distinctly impressed upon the minds of educa- 
== means of mental culture, and the advocates of | tors, that it is a fatal defect in any system of 
¢ from this study are under the necessity, either of| education to foster a partial, one-sided, course 
Keone standing by and seeing their favorite theories | of training, at the expense of other equally im- 

demolished with uospariog hand, or of entering | portant and equally efficient means of disei- 
4 the arena of discussion, and maintaining their|pline. Proper food and proper exercise must 
vie. views by convincing arguments, which alone | be provided for all the varied powers and needs 
nee can influence the decision of the intelligent | of the human mind. Of what avail would it be 
“and 99 public of the present day. It is no longer suf- | to store the mind with the facts and principles 
t — ficient for the advocates of classical learning to | of Seience, unless, at the same time, it be so 
Clothes preserve a dignified reticence with reference to | trained as to bring forth promptly, when occasion 
nite oot the theories which they cherish, superciliously | demands it, from its rich store of treasures, 
enya assuming that it is as vain to attempt to con-| things new and old; and, on the other hand, to 
Ninth. Vinee those who have never enjoyed the advan- | what end would you train the mind to the ut- 





tages of classical culture of the truth of their| most facility, precision, and even elegance of 
Views, as it would be to attempt to teach the | expression, and leave it totally destitute of any 
nature of color to the blind ; and still less will | valuable thought to utter? It is clear that, in 
the plea of antiquity, of long established usage, |the language of Marcel, “ Literature and sci- 
avail them in these days when change and im-|ence are mutually dependent upon each other, 
provement are so generally regarded as convert-|and must go hand in hand.” Whoever attempts 
ible terms. to divorce them, or, in the fulness of his zeal in. 

I do not propose, in this discussion, to decry | the advocacy of his favorite studies, to set the 
the study of the external world ; nor to attempt | one against the other, as though either could, 
to hold. up, in invidious contrast, any one ex-|by any possibility, be made to supply. the 
clusive course of study as opposed to another ;|o.her’s place in a well-ordered system of: in. 
my design being rather to present the claims of |straction, but proves himself a visionary 
those studies to which my attention has been ‘dreamer, ready to sacrifice to his pet theories; 
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the only means by which the broadest and 
most generous culture can be obtained. This 
whole controversy is but the re-enacting in 
another form of the ancient fable, concerning 
the stomach and members of the human body. 
Much of the bitterness of the controversy upon 
this, as upon other subjects, might be avoided 
if we would always remember that there are 
many truths which, from the peculiar circum- 
stances under which we have been placed, and 
in consequence of the peculiar structure of our 
minds, lie beyond the reach of our circum- 
scribed vision. Animated then by this spirit, 
aiming to present, with their full weight, truths 
which scem to me of vital importance, rather 
than to deny the existence of other equally im- 
portant truths, let me. direct your attention, 
during the brief time allotted me, to some con- 
siderations which cause me to attach great im- 
portance to the study of language as a means of 
mental discipline. 

By the study of language, of course I do not 
refer to the study of the ancient or so-called 
dead languages merely, but to a comprehensive 
study of the works of the masters of thought 
and speech in our own, as well as in preceding 
ages. “ For,” says Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
“to know Latin and Greek is a great intellect- 
ual luxury ; but to know one’s own tongue is 
an intellectual necessity.” The argument is 
frequently adduced, and not without some show 
of reason,—if language is the expressio nof 
thought, the means by which knowledge is com- 
municated, why devote so many valuable years 
to the acquisition of that which is but a means 
to an end, and sacrifice to this acquisition of 
the means the very end at which we aim? 
Now, this objection is based upon the false 
supposition, which all educators should labor 
most assiduously to remove, that education 
and information are synonymous terms. It is 
this belief which has given rise to so many false 
systems of instruction, and given a coloring of 
truth to the serious charge, that our institutions 
of learning are so generally ingeniously con- 
trived devices for the “murder of the inno- 
cents.” Says Marcel, “The teacher's’ ser- 
vices are estimated not by the quickened 
apprehension, the established habic of at- 
tention, the well-regulated mind, and the re- 
fined ‘taste of his pupil, but by the actual 
amount of Latin and Greek which has been 
waded through in the academic course.” Un- 
der the false impression that he is the best edu- 
cator who imparts, in a given time, the greatest 
amount of information, who succeeds best in a 
limited term of years in filling the minds of 
his pupils with positive knowledge, what wonder 
that ambitious teachers resort, so generally, to 
the cramming system, and that ambitious pa- 
rents, who entertain similar views, countenance 
the process, and that under the terrible strain 
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of this twofuld stimulus at home and at school 
so utterly at variance with the true idea of eda- 
cation, many of the most promising children 
are sacrificed. Now, if the study of language 
be so conducted that it is nothing better nor 
higher than learning a barren list of names for 
the same object, as the Icelandic Scaldic poet 
must know his 115 names for Odin, and 120 
synonymous words for islund, I freely admit 
that the study would be utterly unworthy of 
the high place to which, by the almost uaani- 
mous consent of the educated of all ages, it has 
been assigned. If the study must, of necessity, 
be so conducted that it becomes a mere exercise 
of the verbal memory, a parrot repetition of dry 
and often unmeaning forms, a slavish adherence 
to “ the letter which killeth ”’ to the entire neg- 
lect of “the spirit which maketh alive,” the 
sooner the study of language be abandoned for 
studies in which a living interest can be in- 
spired in the pupil’s mind, the better it would 
be for the welfare of the individual pupil, and 
for the cause of sound learning everywhere. 
But whatever may have been the practice in 
this regard in many of our best colleges, where 
students who have been most thoroughly 
trained in their preparatory studies by able and 
experienced men in their various departments 
are brought under the experimental instruction 
of newly-graduated tutors, whose diplomas are 
scarcely dry, surely no suca necessity really 
exists for thus divorcing form and substance. 

I assume, in this discussion, that the proper 


study of language, after obtaining so much - 


familiarity with our owa as a child of ordinary 
intelligence acquires before the age of ten, 
without the hindrance (or help, if that term be 
preferred,) of technical English Grammar, al- 
ways begins with the study of the ancient 
languages. There are many substantial reasons 
for this preference ; reasons which have always 
had their influence with educated men since 
the revival of letters, and which increase rather 
than diminish in weight with every passing 
generation. I am well aware that this view is 
directly at variance with opinions entertained 
by many distinguished writers and scholars of 
the present day, who admit that the study of 
Greek and Latin was all important at a period 
when all that was most valuable in literature, 
science and philosophy, all history and biogra- 
phy, all moral and religious instruction, was 
locked up in those ancient tongues; but claim 
that now, when we have a newly-created litera- 
ture of our own, when all that is valuable in 
those ancient writings is easily accessible 
through the medium of translations, the same 
necessity for acquiring a knowledge of those 
languages no longer exists. This belief is 
based upon a twofold assumption : first, that it 
is possible to convey an accurate idea of the 
beauties of an author's style, or even a faithfa 
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picture of his thought; through the medium of 
translations ; and secondly, that the style and 
thought, in the study of a language, are the 
only objects worthy of regard. Both these as- 
sumptions are utterly groundless. Can you 
catch the true spirit of the master minds of an- 
tiquity—the orators, the poets, and the philoso- 
phers—through the poor medium of the most 
perfect translation? Let me answer the ques- 
tion in the language uf Judge Story:—* Ay ! 
as one remembers the face of a dead friend by 
gathering up the broken fragments of his image, 
as one listens to the tale of a dream twice told, 
as one catches the roar of the ocean in the rip- 
ple of a rivulet, as one sees the blaze of noon in 
the first glimpse of twilight.” Nor can we 
more readily admit the truth of the second as- 
sumption,—that the author’s style aud thoughts 
are the only objects worthy of regard. It is 
true that we do and should study the models of 
antiquity for the unrivalled specimens of poetry 
and eloquence, of biography and history, which 
they present, specimens so elaborately wrought 
out in the minutest details, and of so exquisite 
a finish, that, after the lapse of two thousand 
years, we may still turn to them as models, 
since then unequalled, or certainly unsurpassed ; 
and the subject-matter of those ancient writers, 
(embracing topics the most varied, from the 
humble themes of gardening and rearing bees, 
to the loftiest disquisitions upon law, both human 
and divine, scarcely omitting any topic of hu- 
man interest,) is, even now, after the astonish- 
ing progress of the present century, well worthy 
of our profound study and reflection ; teaching 
us that much that we are prone to regard as 
new in human experience is as old as Homer 
or Plato; that even modern inventions, and the 
far-reaching deductions of modern science, have 
often been foreshadowed by the intuitions of the 
masters of thought and speech, for more than 
two thousand years. And yet it is not prima- 
rily, either as models of style, or for the sake of 
the thoughts which they have recorded, that 
we study the classical writers of antiquity, but 
for that discipline of mind which they afford, a 
discipline which, owing to the peculiar arrange- 
ment and forms of the words, and the gram- 
matical structure of the language, is of such a 
nature that its place cannot be supplied by any 
other means of mental culture ever yet devised. 
I have said that the reasons for studying 
Latin and Greek are increasing rather than 
diminishing in weight with every passing gene- 
ration. Fifty years ago the study of Compara- 
tive Philology was yet in its infancy. It is 
less than sixty years since the work of the Ger- 
man poet Schlegel appeared, “ On the Learning 
and Wisdom of the Indians,”—a work which, 
according to Max Muller, was “ the foundation 
of the science of language.” Now any study of 
Comparative Philology, except in the most 
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superficial and unsatisfactory manner, is only 
possible after a knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
as the foundation has been surely lsid. Latin 
is at once the master-key to the romance lan- 
guages of Southern Europe, being the source 
whence the languages of Portagal, Spain, 
France, Italy, Wallachia, and that of the Gri- 
sons of Switzerland, are directly derived; not 
less than ninety-five per cent. of the words in 
the most usefal of these languages, the French, 
presenting evident traces of their Latin origi- 
nals. In our own language, although made up 
of a heterogeneous mass of words collected from 
every source—rudis indigestaque moles,”— 
but few literary languages, or even dialects, 
being unrepresented in it, more than one-third 
of the words are of Greek or Latin origin, either 
directly, or, more generally, through the modi- 
fied Latin of the French or other romance lan- 
guages. 

With the study of the ancient languages, the 
study of ancient history, of biography, and of 
classical geography should always be combined, 
and a vital interest may and should be given to 
the whole, by keeping up a constant comparison 
between ancient and modern times. A page 
of Demosthenes or Plato may be made an exer- 
cise of surpassing interest, if, while the essen- 
tial drill upon grammatical forms and the con- 
struction of sentences is not neglected, the at- 
tention of the student is directed to the cireum- 
stances under which the words were uttered, 
the characters who were then upoa the stage of 
action, the intended and the actual effect of the 
speaker’s words, the part which the passage 
under consideration subserves in the general 
arguwent, and instances of parallel passages in 
other authors, both ancient and modern; if, in 
short, every thing be done to enable the student 
to see re-enacted, by living, breathing, real 
men, the scenes which transpired two thousand 
years ago. That all this is done, or even very 
generally attempted, in the class-room, I will 
not pretend to affirm. In the earlier stages of 
the pupil’s course in particular, so much atten- 
tion must necessarily be given to the forms of 
the words and the construction of the sentences 
that it is only by the greatest exertion on the 
teacher’s part that any time can be obtained to 
attend to any of these things, which, at this 
stage of the course, must be made secondary, 
for strict attention to the literal rendering of the 
passage before him is as important to the stu- 
dent of language, at least in the earlier stages 
of his course, as the exercises in the dissecting. 
room are to the student of anatomy ; and if this 
early training be neglected, the classical writers 
are never read with pleasure or profit. I would 
not then be understood as advocating the aban- 
doning of the necessarily somewhat dry and 
tedious work of literal rendering, but that from 
the beginning more than that should be at- 
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tempted, and especially in the more advanced 
stages of the course, when, if the earlier labor 
has been faithfully performed, the forms and 
constructions are comparatively familiar. What 
@ disgrace to the great schools of England that 
Staunton, in his recent work upon those sehools, 
can truly say, “ In teaching the classics we have 
not yet passed beyond the period of the dry 
bones. Who is to breathe on these dry as-dust 
relics with creative energy, and summon from 
the valley of death forms of glory, strength and 
beauty. What is to be the regenerated agency 
if our educational institutions continue apa- 
thetic.” Now, whatever the study of language 
may be capable of effecting when properly con- 
ducted, judgment will inevitably be passed 
upon it in these practical days, not by what it 
may, but by what it actually does accomplish. 
It therefore becomes an imperative duty for 
those who would not see this time-honored study 
superseded by studies of a (so-called) practical 
nature, who are firmly convinced that nothing 
has ever yet been devised, as a means of intel- 
lectual training, which so admirably answers 
all the needs of the mind, and so fully fits it for 
the varied duties of life, to see to it that this 
study is so directed that its higher capabilities 
are proved in practice, and are not the vain 
imaginings of devoted enthusiasts or fanciful 
theorists. To this end let the grammars be sim- 
plified and greatly abridged, so that the essen- 
tial principles of the language may be indelibly 
fixed in the pupil’s mind, and he may not, in 
the language of Robespierre, “ lose sight of the 

inciples amid the multitude of exceptions.” 
Then, too, it is of the last importance, and can- 
not be too strenuously urged, that the exercises 
be so conducted that the actors in the scenes 
described shall be something more than mere 
shadowy names. A human interest would at 
once cluster around what would otherwise be 
dry and formal, if, bridging the great gulf of 
two thousand years, summoning, as with the 
enchanter’s wand, the scenes and actors of other 
days, we could see in Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, 
Xenophon, Demosthenes and Homer, men of 
like thoughts and feelings with ourselves. 

(To be continued.) 








A certain Scotchman being solicited to enter 
the army and fight for his country, asked the 
officer who desired to enlist him these ques- 
tions : “ Can you tell me if I kill a man that he 
will go to Heaven? Or can you say whether, 
if I am killed myself, I shall likewise go there.” 
Meeting with no satisfactory answer, he ‘con- 
tinued :—“‘I dare not send a fellow-creature 
unprepared to Eternity, neither dare I rush 
thither unbidden.” This man was a true hero; 
he would rather meet the dangers of life and 
“ contumely of the world than offend his 

ivine . 


SELECTIONS FROM THE, WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 629) 
To S. A. 

1818, Second Month 1st.—I have been ap- 
prehensive that our views of these doctrines 
[of Immediate revelation, and the true and sav- 
ing knowledge of God, and of His truth] which 
are closely accordant with those of the holy 
penmen of Scripture, are but little known among 
the many religious denominations. I have be- 
lieved, both as to those within and without the 
pale of our own Society, that there is in this 
day (as there ever has been,) more need of 
leading people, in the first place, to the foun- 
tain of truth, the foundation.stone, than of lay- 
ing much stress upon the building, the beau- 
tiful harmonious superstructure of doctrines, 
which arises from that base, and can stand only 
upon it. This corner-stone we well know is 
Christ, not merely testified of without us, but 
also manifested within; and as we closely at- 
tend to, and obey the manifestations of His 
Spirit and power in our hearts, we come truly 
and savingly to ‘now sowething of Him and 
His holy religion, according to our present 
ability and growth; and iu following Him in 
His leadings we are best able to receive those 
true testimonies of Him recorded in Scripture, 
and livingly to understand, as well as availingly 
to believe, what is there said of His appearance 
in the flesh, with all that He said, did, and 
suffered. There has been, and still continues 
to be a great deal said and written, respecting 
correct and scriptural views, of the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity; but I believe until 
men come to that, which can alone give the 
true discernment of these spiritual things, they 
will, they must continue to grope as in the dark, 
not knowing the Scriptures, neither the power 
of God ; and it is feared, resist Him, who the 
apostle said, “ hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” It seems to me, 
that under the constraining influence of the 
love of Christ, we should earnestly recommend 
people to believe in and obey His light in their 
hearts ; that by following Him in this manifest- 
ation, they may have the light of life, as He 
Himself has graciously promised. No pointing 
to the written testimones borne to the existence 
of this light within, will avail, but as the mind 
is gathered (in some measure, however small,) 
to that which witnesses those testimonies to be 
true, and alone enables us to receive them. I 
cannot think that that Scripture, “the letter 
killeth,” if rightly made use of, could hurt any 
but those who walk not closely in accord- 
ance with that Spirit which gave it 
forth, and which is able to give a true un- 
derstanding thereof. No man can availingly 
know or follow the directions laid down in 
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Scripture, but as he bows to the appearance 
and openings of that Light, which enlighteneth 
every man more or less in the day of his visit- 
ation. It seems to my view, that the greatest 
thing which we all have to guard against is, 
the leaving our heavenly guide; and this may 
easily be done, both in reading Scripture, and 
in every other religious engagement ; if this be 
the case with us, we cannot but wrest them, 
some way or other, to our own condemnation 
or even destruction, whatevey we may think or 
imagine ; it may be by thinking to have life 
in them, as the Jews did, whom Jesus reproved. 
It was not that the Jews did wrong in diligently 
searching those writings, or that there was any 
harm or noxious influence in Seripture,—it was 
not in that sense that the letter killed, or doth 
kill; though, on the other hand, we know that 
they cannot give faith, and that all their au- 
thority, and excellence, and efficacy in the work 
of salvation, are only from that power and life 
whence they came. But it was by reading in 
the light of their own reason, which is indeed 
darkness ;—heaping up a dead set of doctrines, 
in their own wisdom, which is foolishness; pre- 
suming to pry into things too high for them, 
things into wich the Spirit of Truth led them 
not, but their own speculations and imagina- 
tions; thus they made the commandments of 
God of none effect, as many now do, by their 
own traditions, and expositions, and interpre- 
tations, adding to and diminishing from the 
true meaning of the Scriptures. Being unstable 
and very unlearned in the word, which spake 
forth the Scripture, though learned ever so 
much in the words, they cannot reach the 
essence; but must stumble as Nicodemus and 
other learned Jews did, who knew nothing of 
the new birth; though they could easily tell 
by the letter of the book, where Christ was to 
be born. It is such in this day, who are cru- 
cifying unto themselves the Sou of God afresh, 
notwithstanding all their high professions about 
the atonement, etc., which they have very clearly 
in the notion and dead apprehension, but out 
of the life of these things:—the evil spirits 
could testify of Christ, and say, “J know thee 
who thou art, the holy one of God;” and, 
“ these are the servants of the Most High God, 
which shew unto us the way of salvation ;’— 
for even these had a knowledge of God, and 
belief in bim,—a knowledge of Christ, and con- 
fession of him,—a knowledge also of the Scrip- 
ture. The enemy also himself was ready at 
quoting Scripture,—witness the temptation of 
our Lord ; and He can put men upon studying 
the Scriptures, so long as through the carnal 
mind he may but interpret, and apply them to 
tNeir states; for by all this he has the poor 
soul the safer in his net. He is not deterred 
from prosecuting his evil designs, by our hold- 
ing the Scriptures in ever so high estimation ; 
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if in studying them, we lean on our own under- 
standing, although with great and apparently 
laudible zeal: though we apply one part to con- 
firm another—though we get them by heart, 
—though we extract all the doctrines and duties 
that are testified of therein,—though we are 
able by this skill to give an expert answer to 
such as may inquire a reason of the hope that 
we have adopted, and the faith which we have 
formed out of the letter of the *book,—though 
we even set ourselves to do all that is command- 
ed ;—yet all these willings, and runnings, and 
strivings, do not overthrow his government in 
the heart: nay, his snare is not broken, but ° 
made more subtle and intricate. It is the sim- 
ple, and those that abide in the simplicity of 
the truth, that are kept by the truth out of his 
beguiling snares; the spirit of truth is their 
shield and sure defence on the right hand as 
on the left, and they lean not unto their own 
understandings; so that the Scriptures and 
every other outward means are blessed to them, 
as they keep to the anointing which they 
have of him; by which, whether with or with- 
out instrumental aid, they know all things re- 
quisite fur their present need; having “an up- 
derstanding given them to know Him that is 
true.” 

1818, Third Month 3d.—lI believe if young 
persons were more fully open, and implicitly 
given up to acts of dedication apparently small, 
and were willing to go, to stay, to do, or to for- 
bear in minor matters, as seemed best, that they 
would thrive more vigorously in religious stature 
and strength. One thing after another came 
gradually before the view of my mind ; all that 
I had to do, or believed was required at my 
hands, came not upon me at once: for there 
was no hard task-maker to obey, but one who 
knew my weakness, and my inability to give 
up even to the least matter of duty, without His 
special aid. As I was concerned to keep my 
eye open, to see whatever He might shew me 
was to be given up to,—and as my desire from 
day to day unto Him, and the accomplishment 
of Uis will respecting me,—first one thing, 
then another, at seasons opened before me with 
sufficient clearness : sometimes these apprehend- 
ed duties were very little matters, at other times 
they were of fearfully great importance; and 
often were they of a nature and complexion 
which the worldly-wise part in myself and in 
others could not bear or understand. Yet after 
having gone through and been favored to stand 
faithful in the performance of these things, I 
have often seen the propriety of them; and [ 
have felt it a precious thing to be “led about 
and instructed” so suitably, so seasonably, so 


safely. 
To E. H. 
16th of Fourth Month, 1818. 
Deak Epwarp.—lt is my belief, that, ac- 
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ccording to thy own expressions, “the Master: had capacity to see, is a siuking down and 


is come,” and coming, (what if I say,) to plead 
as in old time, with the modern money-changers 
in the temple, who turn the holy house of Him 
that is most holy into “aden of thieves ;”— 
to upset their tables and scatter their silver 
avd their gold; the “love” of which is 
said to be the “ root of all evil.’’ His scourge is, 
as it were, in His hand; and the buyers and 
sellers being @ast out, the blind and the lame 
shall yet come to him in the temple, the house of 
prayer for all nations, and He will heal them. 
The little children shall yet cry in this temple, 
saying, “ Hosanna to the Son of David;” and 
out of the mouths of the very “ babes and suck- 
lings,” whose hearts He had fed with “the 
milk of His word,” praises shall yet come forth 
unto Himself. 

It is my belief, and I feel freedom to men- 
tion it to thee, that there are or will arise, 
those who will, in some sense, “ build the old 
waste places.” I live in the faith that the 
truth shall spread; and the number of those 
that are guided and governed by the teachings 
of that Spirit, which leadeth into all truth, 
will be greatly multiplied. Surely there are 
even now those that “ are left of the captivity,” 
who“ are in great affliction and reproach ;” we 
may also say, that, in some acceptation of the 
passage, “the wall of Jerusalem is broken 
down, and the gates thereof are burned with 
fire.” May I not also add, there are, even in 
this day, those who can in measure adopt a 
similar language with that of Nehemiah,— 
“When I heard these things, I sat down and 
wept, and mourned certain days, and fasted, 
and prayed before the God of heaven.” Surely 
there are those that can say, “I arose in the 
night, neither told I any man what my God 
had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem :— 
then went I up in the night by the brook, and 
viewed the wall, and turned back ;—and the 
tulers knew not whither I went, or what I did: 
peither had I as yet told it to the Jews, nor to 
the priests, nor to the nobles, nor to the rulers, 
nor to the rest that did the work.” There are 
doubtless some that are ready to laugh these 
to scorn, and to despise them; and to say, 
“ What is this thing that ye de ?”—and I judge 
there are those that can reply, ‘The God of 
heaven, He will prosper us: therefore we His 
servants will arise and build.” To such as en- 
deavour to entice the sincere-hearted, and to 
take them off, by whatever specious pretence, 
from their watch aod work, their unceasing 
concern and travail for the prosperity of the 
great cause; I am clearly of the mind that the 
reply should be, “ I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come down; why should the work 
cease, whilst I leave it and come down to 
you?” Now the work that is wanted, as far as 
1 have in this and some other favored seasons 


bowing down yet lower and deeper than many 
of us have hitherto humbled ourselves,—even 
uoder the government and dominion of the 
holy seed, Christ Jesus; that so we may, 
through subjection to Him, be led to “ cease 
from our own works,” and to let Him do and 
work all things in us according to His own 
divine will. Wherever this blessed work hath 
gone forward with strength and beauty, wher- 
ever this constraining power has been fully 
and faithfully given up to, I believe a necessity 
has been sooner or later felt, to make a full 
surrender and sacrifice of everything, which 
the law written in the heart may call for. 

From one, who is much more often than 
otherwise plunged into the depths, and who 
finds himself yet weaker and weaker in himself 
to will or to do anything as of himself, but is 
at times favored to see still greater necessity 
for a daily waiting upon the Lord, that so His 
will may be daily known and done through His 
Spirit, which brings into and preserves in a 
watchful, weighty frame of mind at all times, 
—and who is, with feelings of affectionate 
regard, Thy friend, J.B 

(To be continued.) 
LETTER FROM JOHN JACKSON. 
(Concluded from page 631.) 

“ As regards that ordinance called the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, as it is observed by 
modern professors, it appears to me to be a con- 
tinuation of a Jewish ceremony under a new 
name. For I think the testimony of all the 
Evangelists informs us, that it is not an institu- 
tion of Christ, when they tell us that Jesus kept 
it as the ‘ passover.’ ‘ The feast of the passover’ 
and ‘ The feast of unleavened bread.’ 

‘‘Tt was not consistent with the nature of the 
spiritual dispensation which Jesus Christ came 
to introduce, that any outward right could be 
essential to divine communion. It was the ob- 
ject of his mission to put an end to sin, by lay- 
ing the axe at the root of every corrupt desire 
and iuclination of the heart, and to briug in 
everlasting righteousness, a work too moment- 
ous to be effected by any outward forms 
Hence it became necessary that he should ‘ blot 
out the handwriting of ordinances, nailing them 
to the cross,’ and instruct them in the knowl- 
edge of the kingdom of God within them, 
where his appearance should be known by an 
inward and spiritual communion, a participa- 
tion in which is the only true supper of the 
Lord. ‘Behold I stand at the door and knock, 
if any man will hear my voice and open unto 
me, 1 will come in and sup with him and he 
shall sup with me.’ 

“ The blessed Jesus frequently instructed his 
disciples in the knowledge of divine truths, by 
the aid of figures, well knowing they were un- 
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able to comprehend the fulness of the gospel 
day at once; and we find on the last occasion 
when he kept the ceremony of the ‘ Passover,’ 
in which he took bread and blessed, and broke 
it, and gave it to them, saying, ‘ take eat, this is 
my body,’ he wished to impress their minds 
through the medium of this interesting figure, 
that as this ceremony had been kept in com- 
memoration of the deliverance of that people 
from Kgyptian bondage, so it was a type or, 
figure of the deliverance of the soul from the 
bondage or thraldom of sin, which was to be 
kept in commemoration of its redemption through 
Christ, ‘ the wisdom and the power of God.’ He 
further told them, ‘ Verily I say unto you, I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new with you in tke king- 
dom of God.’ Thus showing them that the ob- 
servance of the type was to end, that it was ex- 
pedient he should go away, but giving them the 
blessed promise that he would appear a second 
time without sin unto salvation, and be with his 
faithful followers and disciples ‘ alway even unto 
the end of the world.’ Jesus commanded bis 
disciples and the people not to ‘ labor for that 
teat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life.’ ‘ lam that bread 
of life.’ ‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day ; for my flesh is meat indeed and my 
blood is drinkindeed. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I 
in him. As the living Father hath sent me and 
I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even 
he shall live by me. This is that bread which 
came down from heaven: not as your fathers 
did eat manna and are dead : he that eateth of 
this bread shall live forever.’ 

“The disciples did not perceive the mystical 
meaning of these sayings, but the blessed Jesus 
did not leave them to conjecture ; for when he 
found they were offended at what they had heard, 
he told them, ‘ It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I 
speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.’ 
Thus showing them that under the figure of his 
flesh and blood, he was speaking of his spiritual 
manifestation, in which he will become ‘ Christ 
in us, the hope of glory,’ ‘the resurrection and 
the life.’ As we are made witnesses of this 
resurrection, we can in truth say, ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and because he lives I shall 
live also.” Then shall we know that it is his 
life, and not his death, that becomes a propitia- 
tion for our sins, agreeably to his own promise. 
‘I will give my life a ransom for many.’ And 
as we are clothed upon with the life of Christ, 
we come to put on the ‘ new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness ‘and true holi- 
ness,’ and are raised above carnal performances 
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and dead works, to serve the living God in new- 
ness of life. 

“The apostle Paul assures the believers that 
‘meats and driuks, and divers washings, and 
carnal ordinances,’ were only to continue till the 
‘ time of reformation,’ and this ‘ time of reforma- 
tion,’ be says, was the coming of Christ by the 
establishment of a‘ greater and more perfect 
tabernacle not made with hands,’ an inward and 
spiritual temple, where the true worshipper 
might worship God, not in form and ceremony, 
but ‘ in spirit and in truth.’ However this kind 
of worship mzy be overlooked or neglected, it 
remains to be the blessed medium through which 
the soul finds access to the throne of grace, and 
knows its communion to be with God in the 
‘silence of all flesh.’ 

“As every reformation is gradual, and as 
many of the early converts to Christianity had 
been taught from their infancy to reverence the 
ceremonies of the law, we cannot suppose they 
would at once abandon them; but as they took 
heed unto that light, or ‘ manifestation of the 
spirit, which is given to every one to profit 
withal,’ their views of divine truths became 
clearer and clearer, till at length they con- 
sidered that righteousness which stood in the 
observance of the ceremonies of the law as ‘ filthy 
rags.’ 

“ Whatever may have been the practice of 
the apostle Paul in the beginning of his minis- 
try, we find, thirty years after his conversion, 
in the maturity of his religious experience, he 
drew a boundary line between the dispensation 
of the law, and the spiritual dispensation of the 
new covenant, (of which the other was only asa 
schoolmaster to lead unto;) and ia view of the 
sufficiency of the grace of God to bring salvation, 
he cautioned the Hebrews after this manner: 
‘ Be not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines; for it is a good thing that the heart 
be established with grace ; not with meats, which 
have not profited them that have been occupied 
therein.” 

‘“ Happy would it bave been for the human 
family had this admonition of Paul been at- 
tended to; but how soon after the days of the 
apostles was the sufficiency of this grace of God 

to effect salvation questioned, the church turned 
again to the weak and beggarly elements, and 
brought in bondage to a mercenary priesthood. 
The civil and ecclesiastical powers were blend- 
ed; men became the advocates of Christianity, 
more from the pecuniary interest with which it 
endowed its possessor, than that love of souls 
which distinguished the labors of the primitive 
followers of Jesus. In consequence of this unhal- 
lowed union, the church lost her purity. Mystery 
Babylon bewitched her with love of ‘filthy 
lucre.’ The use of many carnal ordinances 
increased, every effort was made to cloud the 
simplicity of Christianity, and to render that 
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obseure and difficult to be understood, which 
was easily comprehended by the illiterate fish- 
erman of Galilee, and which was seen in 
prophetic vision to be so plain, that the ‘ way- 
faring man though a fool cannot err therein.’ 
And had not God in his mercy preserved a 
little remnant, who, like the seven thousand in 
the days of Elijah, could not bow the knee to Baal 
nor worship his image, the church would have 
become an utter desolation. But truth tri- 
umpbed over error, the light of the gospel has 
beea shining with increasing brightness, open- 
ing to the obedient soul the simplicity and 
purity of the religion of Jesus. Should we 
not then desire that the church may come still 
more fally out of the wilderness, and that she 
may indeed be clothed with the sun of righteous- 
ness, Christ Jesus? That the fulness of the 
gospel day may be witnessed, in which the de- 
claration of the prophet shall be fulfilled, ‘ They 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying know the Lord, 
for all shall know me from the least to the great- 
est of them.’ When there shall be no need to 
depend upon the arm of flesh, the ery of. lo, 
here is Christ! and lo, he is there ! will cease ; 
for the Lord’s children, being all taught of the 
Lord, will speak the same language, and mind 
the same thing. ‘Then may we not hope for 
the coming of that day in which all the dis- 
putes and contentions which have so long dis- 
tracted Christendom, and divided it into sects 
and parties, will be at an end, and the profess- 
ors of religion be able to labor harmoniously 
together for the universal establishment of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom ? 

“‘ With sincere desires for thy advancement 
in the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, 

“Tam thy friend, Jonn Jackson.” 
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Tue Testimony TO Peace.—To the ques- 
tion which has at various times been asked us, 
as to what course Friends are generally pur- 
suing in relation to such of their members as 
have violated the discipline by “ bearing arms” 
or engaging in “other military services,” we 
are unable to give a full answer, or much in- 
formation. Several individuals belonging to 
different monthly meetings have voluntarily 
offered acknowledgments, which have been ac- 
cepted by their friends; while others have 
not yet seen the inconsistency of engaging in 
warlike measures’ for the preservation of 
the government. We feel there should be no 
compromise of the peace principle as inculcated 





in the “sermon on the mount,” and as profess- 
ed by Friends since the earliest rise of the 
Society. The excellence and power of this 
principle have been manifested in a number of 
instances both in ancient and modern times. 
A striking one, familiar, no doubt, to most of 
our readers, is related as occurring in the early 
settlement of this country by the English. The 
natives became incensed by the aggressions of 
the colonists, and looked upon them as invaders 
of their rights and privileges ; and in the blood- 
thirstiness of uncivilizied life, doomed the 
white man todestruction. Although revenge is 
so strong a characteristic of the Indian, even 
he had respect for the friend of Peace. A white 
feather—a fitting emblem—was placed over the 
door of the dwelling of the nono resistant 
Quaker,” to protect its inmates from cruelty 
and death, while another, a member of the 
same religious body, who was found armed 
with a deadly weapon, fell a victim to the 
tomahawk. 

As a Society, our adherence to the righteous 
testimony againstwar has never, perhaps, been 
so closely tested as within the few past years ; 
and it is lamentable that there were so many 
departures from that spirit which we have held 
as essential to the Christian character, by 
which evil is to be overcome with good. 


Too few are to be found among us who have 
not in a greater or less degree participated in 
some way in the fearful strife, although it may 
have been in a manner to make them less 
amenable to the letter of discipline than if 
they had enlisted for personal combat. Much 
encouragement was given our young men, 
probably without intending it, by the ex- 
pression of sympathy and interest in the 
cause at issue by those who were older, 
and were looked upon as consistent mem- 
bers of our religious Society. This should 
be duly considered; and we feel that great 
leniency should be shown those who, in the 
ardor and inexperience of youth, with their 
own ideas of patriotism and loyalty, were in- 
duced to buckle on the sword, regardless of 
physical or moral danger. In view of what we 
have recently suffered in relation to this sub- 
ject, we increasingly feel the importance of 
endeavoring to impress upon the minds of chil- 
dren, very early, the necessity of forgiving 
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“as we hope to be forgiven.” Let us bring 
before them the example of Jesus, whom all 
Christians claim as the pattern to be followed ; 
who, when “reviled, reviled not again,’ and 
who taught that when smitten on the one 
cheek we should turn the other. If the twig 
be bent in this direction, will not the tree have 
the same inclination? But if instead of this 
peaceful course we engender a martial spirit, 
by placing in the hands of the little ones the 
toy-drum, pistol and gun, with the tin bat- 
tallion, which, though inertive in themselves, are 
significant of hostility and a retaliatory temper, 
which demands “‘ an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” we shall surely realize the fact that, 
after its kind, every seed bringeth forth fruit. 

May we heed the touching appeal of Him 
who said, “ Suffer little children to comé unto 
me, and forbid them not.” The prayerful effort 
on the part of parents will, we believe, be 
blessed with the assurance that they have done 
what they could. It may be thought we have 
given rather a gloomy view of the condition of 
things among us, and we are glad to be able, 
through an extract from a private letter, to pre- 
sent a brighter picture of another part of the 
heritage, which, we trust, will be as gratifying 
to others as it has been to us. 

Awong Friends in these parts, the effects 


_of the late war seem to have been rather to 


heighten the appreciation of the principles of 
peace, and to advance our important testimony 
upon this subject ; and this valuable result has 
been produced, not so much by any action of 
Society in a Society capacity, as from the in- 
fluence of the events and circumstances on the 
individual heart, which was, no doubt, aided by 
the good spirit, to draw healthful and strengthen- 
ing instruction from the sad realities that were 
seen and experienced. There is reason to be- 
lieve that we often underrate the care of the 
Heavenly Father, to instruct His children in 
righteousness, from passing events—showing 
the hurtful consequences of a deviation from 
the laws of love and virtue; and addressing 
to the spiritual ear the language, “ Come out of 
Babylon my people: be not partakers of her 
tins, that ye reccive not of her plagues.” 


_——~-t0- 





A Friend has procured us, through the kind- 
ness of the editors of the “Daily Evening 


Bulletin,” permission to use a cut of the “ Old 
Slate-roof House,” which appeared recently in 
their own paper. This building, situated at 
the corner of Second and Gothic Streets, is in- 
vested with especial interest as having been 
the residence of William Penn, the founder and 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
particulars respecting it are also taken from 
the “ Bulletin.” 

The site has been purchased by the Corn 
Exchange Association of Philadelphia. 

MarRizD, on the 27th of 11th mo., according to the 
order of the religious Society of Friends, under the 
care of Green Street Monthly Meeting, of which the 
parties are members, AARON GaskILL, son of Aaron 


Gaskill, and Resecca W., daughter of Abraham W. 


Haines. 
—_——e—280-o 


Diep, on the 3d of Twelfth mo., at her busband’s 
residence, Camden, N. J., Hannan F., wife of Wm. 
C. Shourds, in her 57th year, a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1866, at the 
residence of his father, Mahlon Chandlee, Sandy 
Spring, Md., Eowin Cuanpuxe, of the city of Balti- 
more, in the 46th year of his age. 

aes 





Friends’ Fuel Association for the Poor meets this 
(7th day) evening, 12th mo. 15th, at 74 o’clock, at 
Race Street Monthly Meeting room. 

. Joseru M. Truman, Clerk. 

This Association meets on the first and third 7th 
day evenings in each of the winter months. 


—annaceeeaiais tee 
The Association of Friends for the Aid and Eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen meets at Green Street Meeting 
House, on 4th day evening, 12th mo. 19th, at 74 
o’clock. Friends interested are invited. 
Jacos M. Ets 
Anne Cooper, \ clerks. 





AN APPEAL. 

A Colored Orphan Asylum for the State of Louisi- 
ana is much needed. A French gentleman has given 
$10,000 to an Association in New Orleans for this 
object, provided $20,000 additional be raised by the 
Ist of First month, 1867. More than half that 
amount has been collected. Will each reader of the 
Intelligencer contribute $1.00 to provide a home for 
these friendless and destitute children? Please 
send it by mail to Cnas. T. Buytina, 

116 E. Twelfth St., New York. 


<tc 
New York, Twelfth mo., 1866, 
The Employment Society of Friends, organized 
since 1862, is about to resume its winter’s work, and 
would solicit a more general co-operation in this 
worthy charity, the object of which is to give assist- 
ance by sewing to the industrious poor. An an- 
nual subscription of three dollars entitles a member 
to a weekly allowance of work for her pensioner, 
The made garments are returned to the Society, and 
if not applied for are sold for the benefit of its fund. 
The managers of this association desired to bring it 
before the notice of Friends, hoping thereby to in- 
crease the number of its members and subscribers. 
Exva T. Buntine, Secretary, 
116 E. Twelfth Street. 
Jane C. Russet, Treasurer, 
114 E. Twelfth Street. 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBU- 
TORS TO SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


This occasion drew together a number of 
Friends from different sections, including some 
representatives from New York and Baltimore. 

The report of the Board of Managers, which 
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to put the whole establishment in working 
order will reach an aggregate of $100,000,—a 
sum which, although it appears large, is less 
than what has already been accomplished, 
when the subject was comparatively new to 
the great body of Friends, and when money was 
less plentiful than it is now. 

An impression was alluded to, as being 


will be published with the Proceedings in| entertained by some, that this work was being 
pamphlet form, gave a favorable view of the! carried on extravagantly, and on a scale not 


progress of the building, about one-third of 
which is now being roofed in, while the founda- 
tion of the whole is completed and the first 
floor of joist laid. 

A drawing of the building, as now fully 
agreed upon, with the French or Mansard roof, 
was exhibited, and called forth general commen- 
dation, as an improvement upon the former 
plan both in the appearance and in the amount 
of accommodation, at about the same cost of labor 
and material. 

The expense of building has thus far fallen 
below the estimate, though it is evident that 
the completion of the entire structure will tax 
to the utmost the energies of those engaged in 
the work of obtaining the means. 

The amount of money thus far subscribed 
has reached $130,000. The farm, its improve- 
ments and stock have cost $24,000 ; other ex- 
penses since the origin of the Association, 
$3,500. The remainder will be nearly consumed 
in enclosing the entire building, while for com- 
pleting it, fully $60,000 more will be required, 
exclusive of arrangements for heating and light- 
ing it, of fitting up the laundry, and of furnish- 
ing and supplying apparatus for instruction. 

The additional funds required to be raised 


THE OLD “ SLATE-ROOF HOUSE.” 
From the Daily Evening Bulletin. 

The last few architectural relics of the days 
of William Penn, in Philadelphia, are gradually 
disappearing. We know of but three that still 
remain: The “ Swedes’ Church, in Southwark,” 
a relic of the days when the Swedes pushed 


warranted by the necessities of the case; but it 
is the opinion of those who have the best op- 
portunity of knowing that it is far otherwise. 
Consideriog the greatly enhanced prices of ma- 
terial and labor, the cost of construction is re- 
markably low, and when finished, the capacity 
of the building will, it is believed, be found 
below the requirements of society. It was the 
desire of the Board to have reached the con 


| clusion at this time to open the preparatory de- 


partment in the portion of the building now 
erected, next fall, but in view of their contracts 
to complete the walls of the whole structure, 
the funds in hand will not justify this, and is 
wus resolved to postpone it, unless the results of 
this wioter’s canvass for subscriptions should 
make it practicable. 

The subjects uf the organization of the 
School, the selection of teachers and the arrange- 
ment of the course of study, have all received 
attention, and nothing is in the way of a com- 
mencement but the want of money. To secure 
this, a committee which was appointed a year 
ago was encouraged to add to its number from: 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and to proceed with renewed activity in 
this indispensable part of the work. 


their settlements up the Delaware from Chris- 
tiana, in Delaware, and being contemporary 
with the English “ Friends” who came bither 
under cover of the authority of the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II:, of kicked-out mem- 
ory. Then, there is the old Letitia House, 00 
Letitia street, between Chestnut and Market, 
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and Front and Second streets. The latter was 
built, as our chroniclers tell us, for the daughter 
of the Quaker Founder of the State and city, 
was occupied by Penn himself, and was located 
upon a court that was named in honor of the 
lady for whose use the house was built. T'ra- 
dition tells of how the cottage of the heiress of 
the Penn honors and estates was built with a 
view to a lookout upon the Delaware, and to the 
convenience of certain green lanes reaching to 
the “ great meeting house,” the Court House, 
&e., at Second and Market streets; but time 
has changed all that, and if Letitia Penn could 
reassume the flesh and revisit the neighborhood 
of her old home, in the year of grace 1866, she 
would find the lingering odors of defunct 
Market houses, with the present realities of big 
aud little stores, lager beer saloons, crowded 
wharves, and stir and excitement generally, suf- 
ficient to scatter to the winds all ideas of the 
fulfilment of her illustrious father’s pet plan of 
a“ greene countrye towne” with a sylvan re- 
treat for his daughter. 
The ‘* Old Slate-Roof House.” 


Third in our list of architectural relics of the 
days of the Founder, comes the ‘ Old Slate- 
Roof House,” at the corner of Second and 
Gothic streets, formerly Norris’ alley. The 
name of the thoroughfare last named was 
changed a few years since, under our reformed 
street nomenclature; but we protest against the 
name of “ Gothic.” What fitness there is in 
the nawe of “ Gothic” in such a locality, passes 


‘our understanding. 


_ The old house, one of the only two still stand- 
ing in which William Penn ever set foot in 
Philadelphia, “ is tottering to its fall.” It has 
long since outlived its usefulness, and ‘it has 
stood in the way of the progress of the locality 
in which it stands, and whether rightfully or 
Wrongtully, reverently or irreverently, its doom 
is sealed, and it must, within a few weeks, come 
down, to wake way for the nineteenth century, 
aud for the Corn Exchange Association. 


History of the Old Mansion. 


Few buildings in Philadelphia have more in- 
teresting historical associations clustering around 
them than the primitive structure, the past con- 
dition of which we illustrate in our columns to- 
day. The State House and Carpenter’s Hall 
commend themselves to noiice, from the fact 
that the Continental Congress first assembled 
Within their walls, and that events of great his- 
torical importance, and of vast interest to the 
cause of liberty and humanity, occurred within 
their precincts. But the Slate-Roof House is a 
type of a much earlier period of the history of 
the city, and was a prominent feature of an ex- 
teedingly interesting era nearly a century prior 
to the events which gave importance to the 
sacred spots reverently preserved as the places 
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where the patriots of the revolution first met to 
deliberate upon the great events which marked 
that period. 

The house was built before the close of the 
seventeenth century, by Samuel Carpenter, a 
wealthy Friend, who was conspicuous among 
the first citizens of Philadelphia for his enter- 
prise and public spirit. We have no means of 
kuowing whether Mr. Carpenter resided in the 
building after its completion, but judging from 
the fact that it would have been difficult at that 
early day to rent so splendid @ mansion to ad- 
vantage, it is probable it was intended for his 
own residence. 

On the second visit of Wm. Pena to his in- 
fant city, in 1699, the slate-roof house was 
taken possession of by bim, for his quarters, and 
he remained there during his stay upon this 
side of the Atlantic. The house was noted at 
that time as the finest in the town, and, as the 
residence of the Governor, it was an object of 
no little interest, and the scene of many im- 
portant events. 

Ia September, 1701, Wm. Penn, in obedience 
to the wish of his home-sick wife, and despite 
the conviction that his interests would be pro- 
moted by remaining in the colony, left his slate- 
roof house and started in the good ship Messen- 
ger for England, taking with him his infant son 
John, who was the first and only scion of the 
house ever bora in America. John Penn was 
born soon after the arrival of his parents in 
Philadelphia, and first saw the light ia the 
Slate-Roof House. 

After Penn’s departure, James Logan con- 
tinued the mansion as the governmeut house 
until. 1704, when the public concerns were 
cared for at Clark’s Hall, at Third and Chestnut 
streets. The tide of business and fashion was 
then beginning to move westward, and the lat- 
ter had already ventured out as far as Third 
street and Chestnut street. It was many years 
after that time, however, before dwellings were 
numerous as far out as Third street. 

Before the removal of James Logan from the 
Slate-Roof House, the property bad been sold 
to Wm. Trent, the founder of Trenton, N. J., 
for the sum of £850, Pennsylvania currency, 
less than $2,300. In addition to the pres- 
ent building there was then a fine garden, ex- 
tending nearly to Front street on the east, and 
down Second street nearly to Walnut. It was 
filled with fine pines and shrubbery. This beau- 
tiful garden, through which the leading men of 
the early days of the colony wandered so often, 
is now covered with shops and lumber. 

In 1702 Lord Cornbury, then Governor ot 
New York and New Jersey, was invited to 
Philadelphia by James Logan, and entertained 
in splendid style at the Slate-Roof House. The 
distinguished guest was accompanied by a re- 
tinue of nearly thirty persons. 
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In 1709 the house was sold by William 
Trent to Isaac Norris, the great grandfather of 
Miss Sally Norris Dickinson, the late owner. 
This circumstance was a source of great annoy- 
ance to the Governor’s friend, Logan, who 
wrote to Penn, saying, in reference to the 
house, “I wish it could be made thine, as 
' nothing in this town is so well fitting a Gov- 
erpor.”’ 

For a long period preceding the Revolution 
the Slate-Roof House was occupied as a first- 
class boarding-house, and many persons of 
high distinction made their homes within its 
walls. 

In 1764 the property was leased to the widow 
Graydon, and a humorous description of many 
of the persons who lodged there, as well as 
some account of the house itself, is furnished by 
Captain Graydon, the son of the proprietress, in 
his entertaining “memoirs.” The Captain 
describes the house as “ a singular, old-fashioned 
structure, laid out in the style of a fortification, 
with abundance of angles, both salient and re- 
entering. Its two wings projected to the street 
in the manner of bastions, to which the main 
building, retreating from sixteen to eighteen 
feet, served for a curtain.” 

This description will be found to compare ac- 
curately with our picture of the original con- 
dition of the building. Graydon gives a most 
entertaining account of the persons who lodged 
at the old house during the time it was occupied 
by his mother. Among other guests the names 
of Washington, Hancock and the elder Adams 
are mentioned. 

Soon after the period of the Revolution, the 
Slate-Roof House lost its prestige. The march 
of improvement left the ancient mansion in the 
back ground ; it speedily fell from its high estate 
and become insignificant in contrast with many 
of the mansions of the rising city. Its various 
apartments were rented out to different tenants, 
and these were not at all times of the most re- 
spectable class of society. The court-yard in 
front was filled up with the miserable wooden 
structures which still disfigure it, and the 
northern wing was converted into a shop long 
since. The slate-roof, which was its distinguish- 
ing mark, disappeared many years ago, and 
wooden shingles havé taken its place upon the 
ancient rafters. The old building has, in fact, 
been tottering to its final fall for half a century 
or more. 

The ancient structure has a world of interest- 
ing reminiscences clustering about it. As the 
city residence of the first Governor and proprie- 
tor of the State, it would command attention 
and excite an interest which would strengthen 
as its age grew greater, and its contrast with 

surrounding structures become more marked 
could it remain intact; but the necessities of 
the times demand its removal, and the doom of 
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anything that stands in the way of progress ig 
sooner or later fixed in this utilitarian age. 
The Corn Exchange Association, with char. 
acteristic liberality, proposed to give the build. 
ing to the city, with a view to its translation as 
a whole to Fairmount Park, or to some other 
spot where it could be preserved as a relic of 
the infant Philadelphia. The Mayor and the 
City Councils have duly considered the matter, 
and consulted skilful architects, and the de. 
cision arrived at is, that the shaky old structure 
can neither be removed bodily, nor taken to 
pieces and transferred piecemeal, with a view to 
its reconstruction. So the old Slate. Roof House 
is doomed to disintegration and annibilation. 
danas 
“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS.” 
Let us bear each other’s burdens, 
Aid each other while we may ; 
Every little act of kindness 
Helps to smooth the onward way. 
Cheering words, when rightly given, 
Brighten earth with smiles of Heaven. 
Though the deed seem poor and trifling, 
Its effect we may not tell: 
Is there little in our power ? 
“ Let us do the little well.” 
For each loving daty willing, 
Thus the “ Law of Christ” fulfilling. 





THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LONDON.” 
(BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS.) 
(Continued from page 640.) 

I saw distinctly Mr. Angel still by the 
pumps; mavy with their eyes turned towards 
us. 
half of the maintopsail. The mizzen yards 
were swinging about, not braced ; the wreck of 
the foretopmast still hanging, and swinging to 
and fro; the gangways knocked out, the bul- 
warks all standing as good as when she left 
the docks. The stern very low in the water, 
the bows pretty well out of it, so that we could 
see the red painted bottom, or colored iron by 
rust; the jib boom gone. Soon we ran down 
in the trough of a large sea, and were hid from 
sight of her. When we came up we could see 
she had changed her position very much; we 
could not see the after part of the vessel— 
whether under water or hid by a sea, I cannot 
tell; her bows were high up out of the water, 
and by the pitch or rake of the mast we could 
see that she was sitting at an angle of about 46 
degrees. Soon another wave came, and we rad 
down in the trough of another sea; when we 
came up, there was nothing to be seen of the 
London. 

Thus ended this fine ship and all in her. 
When we were lifted on the wave this second 
time, and found that the ship was no more to 
be seen, it cast a gloom over our little party, 
though pretty well prepared to expect it. We 
still continued looking in the direction where 
we last saw the ship, to see if anybody would be 


The foresail was still standing, also the’ 
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seen clinging to a spar, boat, or anything; but| broach to, or meet the seas on the side, she 
nothing whatever was to be seen. Although/ would fill or upset at once. As one sea would 
there might have been one or more there, and| pass, then another would be seen coming from 
we not able to see, even so they could not have| another direction, perhaps on our quarter. 
survived long from the spray that was flying. | These were the cross seas, and the ones most 
One of the sailors (King)—then I did not} likely to catch us; immediately the boat would 
know the name of any—now sang out, “ Boys, | have to be brought round to meet it. As the 
the London is gone, and there is no help for] rudder could not bring her round in time, or it 
those gone with her, so let her drop for the} might be up out of the water at that moment, 
present. If we don’t mind what we are about, | then would be heard the man at the belm sing- 
we'll soon be with them. Say nothing more| ing out, “ Pull on the starboard, and back on 
about her, but attend to the boat’”—which was | the port,—quick, quick.” The next moment 
certainly a wise proposition, as our boat was in | it would be, “ Pull on the port, and back on the 
asimilar condition to our ship at starting—too| starboard,” as a cross sea would be seen 
heavily laden. She was a fine, light, square-| making for us. Then the next ery would be, 
sterned boat, about twenty-five feet in length, | “ Pull, pull, all,” that was to get out of the 
six in breadth in the widest part; her right | way of a sea that was going to break. After it 
complement I was told was twelve, and there | had passed, then it would be, “ Back, back, 
were now nineteen in her. Our party consisted | all.” Sometimes all four orders would be given 
of three engineers, one fireman, one young mid- | within the minute. 






















shipman, one carpenter, eight seamen, one 
steward, one boy, and three passengers. We 
had been thrown together mostly by chance, 
and were almost all unknown to each other, but 
all bound together by the same tie; for if one 
sunk all must sink too. We were entirely on 
owr own resources, with no one to ‘ook up to, 
no captain to depend upon, and no officers to 
navigate to land. But we had what was far 
better, and the only thing to save us at that 
time: we had cool, skilful, and excellent boat- 
men; and, had we not, we would not have 
lived half-an-hour. I never had much experi- 
énce in boats, and had no idea of what they 
could go through. No one could ever have 
wade me believe that a boat could have with- 
stood what ours did. I think some of vur men 

t have been born and reared in a boat. 

ith, a seaman, was the first who took the 
helm, and we all agreed to obey him, as there 
were now a good many giving orders. There 
were also other arrangements made : those who 
understood rowing were to work by spells, those 
who did not were to ‘bail. I was one of the 
latter ; two or three were to be on the look-out 
for vessels, one to be constantly watching behind 
to see when a wave was coming that had a crest 
on it, and tell the helmsman. Those were the 
waves we dreaded. And here“ was where the 
skill and judgment was displayed. One time 
we would have to back water so as to let the 
large sea break just in front of us. At other 
times the order would be pull quick, to get out 
of its way until its force would be spent; when 
along it would come and raise us up on the top, 
and as it would pass by would invariably give 
us a dash; then we had to bail out ental. 
Three oars were out for the first few hours—as 
much to assist in steering as in pulling. 
We were running before the wind, and the 
chief study was to let the seas meet us square 
on to the stern, for if the boat was allowed to 














We also made arrangements as to the pro- 


visions, which consisted of about fifty pounds of 
biscuit; when anybody took a piece, all were to 
have alike. Soon we discovered that our little 
supply of water was mixed with salt. The 
cusk was therefore thrown overboard to make 
more room, for we were very much crowded. 
After that the allowance of biscuit was restric- 
ted—they being so dry increased our thirst. 
Not long after getting away I learned that they 
had some brandy on board, which I thought was 
a fortunate provision, as the weather was dread- 
fully cold, with water splashing over us every 
little while. On second thought I feared it 
might prove to our disadvantage, in case they 
should take too much at once, but my fears 
were soon set to rights when I fonnd that all 
we had was three bottles. One was out and 
dispatched, but it was only a mouthful to each. 
The second bottle was drank in the evening. 
The next morning, when we most wanted the 
other, it could not be found. There was also 
one bottle of champagne, which was the amount 
of drinkables on board. About two or three 
hours after being at sea, our helmsman had to 
resign his post, as one of his hands was sore, 


or frost-bitten, as he thought. Steering was 
most trying work for the hands, there being no 
tiller to the rudder—he had to work the rudder 
by his band, consequently one hand was almost 
all the time in water. King, another seaman, 
then took his place, which he kept until about 
three o’clock next morning. Just before dark, 
we sighted a vessel. We at first thought to 
run for her, but soon we found it impossible; 
she was out of our track, and we had to keep 
fair before the wind. Our chief study was to 
keep afloat, no matter where we went to. We 
had two of the ship’s compasses on board, but 
they proved of very little use to us. I heard 
King say in the night that he could not steer 
at all by them, even though the cea would per- 
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mit us. They had been adjusted for an iron 
vessel, which may have been the cause of their 
not working properly now. 

Night was now coming on : I dreaded to look 
forward to it. Asked myself the question, how 
are we to see those curling seas that we so 

much fear? The sky looked wild; the wind 
* gtill strong and very cold—tke seas still very 
heavy. It was what you might call a troubled 
sea. All of us wet, cold, and hungry, and 
nearly worn out by the constant exertion aox- 
iety and fatigue of the two previous days. I 
considered it about one chance in a hundred 
that ever we saw the morning. True, I was 
beginning to have more faith in our little boat 
and the good skill of our crew, but those high 
crested waves in the dark rather shook my 
hopes. I could not see any possible way of ex- 
caping them, and I was rather puzzled to see 
that the sailors did not entertain any more fear 
of them in the night than day—that is, they 
did not speak of this great difficulty that trou- 
bled me. Presently the night closed in, and the 
mystery was solved by the phosphorescent tops 
of the waves, which, shining through the dark, 
showed pretty well their position, and the way 
they were coming. The first of the evening 
was rather clear; the stars shone out occasion- 
ally ; by them we could guess pretty nearly the 
direction we were steering. Up to about nine, 
we thought we were going south. I said to 
King, “‘ At this course we will not fetch the 
Spanish coast, much less the French coast—we 
shall go wide of Cape Finisterre.” He said, 
“T can’t help it, we must go where we are 
compelled to—the wind may change soon.” 
And so it did. I bad certain stars as guides, 
and by them I could see we were coming around 
gradually, and by about midnight were going 
pretty nearly east. We knew that any course 
that had cast in it would bring us to land, 
which at this time we thought was only ninety 
miles distant. But our chief hope was in 
falling in with a vessel. As the evening wore 
on, | found that we got on pretty nearly as well 
as before dark, but great watchfulness was re- 
quired ; and King, who wes then steering, was 
continually singing out to pull first one way, 
then immediately the other way, or back water. 
Then the next order would be, “ Bail her out, 
keep her dry. Who is bailing now?” Soin 
that way he was constantly talking and en- 
couraging us, which was needed, for, cold as 
the night was, and drenched as we were, we 
were drowsy ; infact, we were quite done up 
with fatigue. I myself had had but three 
or four hours’ sleep since Sunday night, and no 


doubt there were others who had no more. At 


times, while baling, I would be half asleep, but 
still dipping out. the water. When in that 

staté 1 could always see a vessel before me 
_ Withyher stern under water—her bows well up 


















had the time?” 
going at four o’clock. I pulled it out to look, 
but could not distinguish the hands in the 
darkness. By-and-by, I was asked about the 
time again; we thought it must be getting on 
towards daylight. 
the hands, and found it was ouly eleven 
o’clock. And so the long dreary night wore 
slowly on. 
come. 


squally. 
us, and sometimes we were running, as it 
seemed, right into a black wall. 
cult even to discern the figure of a man sitting 
alongside. 
in London for a heavy fall of snow,—the 
heaviest of the season, when the telegraph 
wires were broken down in many parts of Eng- 
land, and vessels were being wrecked by scores 
in Torbay. 
will never be forgotten by any in the boat, we 
experienced the most narrow escape of any du- 
ring the whole of our disaster. 





—her jib-boom and foretopmast gone, and her 
foresail shaking in the wind: it was the London 
as she last appeared to me. At any time during 
the night if 1 were to close my eyes, if only 
for a minate, the ship was always before me in 
this form. 


A few hours after dark, King asked, “ Who 
Ihad. 1 had set my watch 


I opened my watch, felt 


We thought daylight would never 


About midnight the weather became more 
Heavy black clouds came down upon 


It was diffi. 


It was a night remembered 


About this time, and a time that 


A large sea 
was seen close behind us, and on the point of 
breaking, and it was impossible to get out of the 
way in time. There it was, eight or ten feet 
higher than our stern, and the next moment 
we should be a!l engulphed. Some quietly re- 
marked,—*“ It’s all over with us now.” I my- 
self thought the end had come at last. O® 
came the wave, burying the after part of the 
boat completely. She trembled, and up she 
came; the sea had passed on and left us in all 
but a sinking state. The water in the boat was 
about a foot and a half deep; a bucket would 
dip in it. Immediately King sung out, “ Dont 
move—bail out quick—we are safe yet!” At 
once the bucket was going, and in a few min- 
utes she was lightened, and on we went again. 
It was sometime before we fully recovered from 
that shock. It was a providential thing that 
we had no more in our boat at this time, for [ 
think the weight of one man more would have 


taken us down. 
(To be continued.) 





*¢ Call upon Me in the day of trouble.” —Be- 
ware, in your distress, of crooked policy, of un- 
lawful means of relief, of impatience, of dejec- 
tion. By nothing can you so much please God, 
as by your confidence in Him; and by nothing 
can you so recommend your religion, as by show- 
ing the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


BEVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 46. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 























1865. 1866. 

Rain during some portion of 

WO BE BOUTS, cccce ccescscess 7 days 5 days. 

Rain all or nearly all day,...) 2 ‘* es 
Bnow, including very slight} 2 “ as 

FRING. ccccecscese eee cecececcececoe 
Cloudy, without storms....... 3 & 6 « 
Clear,as ordinarily accepted] 16 “ 16 4 
30 “ 30 “ 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 1865 1866. 





Mean temperature of 11th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|45.35 deg.j48.08 deg. 
Highest do. during month |67.00 “ |69.00 “ 


Lowest do. do. do. 28.50 * |29.50 
Raia during the month,......] 3.96 in. 1.76 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for Cach Vear....cccccccreseee] 1042 1091 


Average of the mean temperature of 11th 
month for the past seventy-seven years|43.29 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
period, 1849...... see ccecees cove 
Lowest do. do. 


FALL TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three Fall mos. 
Of 1864 and 1865.........se0eseesseeseeeeeeee [7.63 deg. 


Mean do do do do 

months of 1865 and 1866 ...........00 --/58.61 ¢ 
Average of the Fall temperature for the 

past seventy-seven YEATS.......cseeeceeeeees (54.69 * 


Highest Fall mean occurring during tha’ 
entire period, 1850..... cssccccsoscrcsereee[58.16  & 











Lowest do. do. do. 1827}49.33 * 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1865. 1866, 
First month ..........see0eeeee- | 3.61 inch. | 3.14 inch. 
Second montb......... ........ | 5.83“ 6.61 ‘* 
Toird MONth ...cccscseeceeeee | 4.71 lea a 
Fourth month......... mms pa = 2.93 
WINE GROMEMs sisi s. scassascsscccs st eat. ¢ 4.68 * 
WO WOON senccedeccceccicccs | 4.75 & 2.96 *% 
Totals for the first six mos. ——-—— ——-——— 
Of CaCH YeEAr...c.ccccsscccreee | 28.94 & 22.47 *& 
Seventh month............ 0. | 2.97 * 2.52 *& 
Eighth month.... ... ....... «| 376 ¢ 2.18 “ 
Ninth month........ immu!) FS'* 8.70 ** 
Tenth mooth.. ............0000 | 3.05 “« 4.15 « 
Eleventh month........0....00. | 3.96 1.76 “* 
BOR isistsscccsrcsa cece CSE: © 41.78 





It will be seen from the above that the tempera- 
tures throughout have been in ezcess of last year, in 
fact, not very far, in all their points, from the Aighest 
that have occurred during the past seventy-seven 
years. The number of deaths, it will also be sen, 
are but little in excess of last year. M. 

Philada., 12th mo. 3d, 1866. 


We are to be in the world, but not of it. 
The religion of the Gospel calls us both out of 
the world, and into the world; out of the 


world as to its maxims and temper, into it as a 
field of labor and a sphere of usefulness. 
When Calvin was requested to leave off wri- 
ting, ‘‘ What,” said he, “shall the Master 
come and find me doing nothing?” And Philip 
Henry’s remark was, ‘“‘ What are candles for, 
but to burn out.” 
—_——-~r-o—————— . 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 
From City Contributions........-ceccescerseeee $185.00 
“ R.A.S., Lilinois........ ec cccdccecs coccecee ° 9.00 
“| Women Friends, Abington, Pa........ e 21.25 
“Friends and others, Alloway’s Creek.. 31.00 
. " of Wilmington, Del............. 600.00 
‘“ Caroline M. Reeves, Richmond, Ind... 25.00 





$871.25 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 12th mo. 8th, 1866. 





ITEMS. 


Advices have been received from England to the 
effect that Minister Adams had renewed our demands 
upon the British Government for a speedy settlement 
of the claims for indemnity growing out of the depre- 
| dations of rebel privateers. It is stated from Kng- 
land that a meeting of the British Cabinet will soon 
| be held, when the case will receive respectful con- 

sideration. It is certain that the present British 
Ministry is actuated by a kindlier feeling toward 
these claims than was the former one. 

Tue Paris Exarsition.—The Imperial Commission 
has divided the contents of the coming Exhibition 
under ten general heads or groups. “ The first group, 
j that of works of art, is divided into five classes, 

namely, oil paintings, drawings, sculpture and die- 
sinking, architecture and engraving and lithography. 

‘¢The second group comprises the materials and 
the applications of the liberal arts, as printing, paper 
making, bookbinding, colors, industrial design, pho- 
tography, musical instruments, medical, scientific, 
and educational apparatus and instruments, maps 
and charts. Group three comprehends furniture and 
other objects connected with habitation ; as furni- 
ture, properly so-called, upholstery, decoration, glass, 

porcelain and other pottery, carpets and other tissues, 

| paper hangings, cutlery, jewelry, artistic bronzes and 
metal works, clock and watchmaking, heating, light- 
ing and ventilation, perfumery and small-wares. The 
fourth group includes fabrics, clothing and all other 
objects of personal wear or use, beginning with cot- 
ton, woollen and silk manufactures, and ending with 
dolls and toys. 

“ The fifth group is entitled ‘ Productions, raw, or 
prepared, of extractive industry,’ and includes min- 
ing and metallurgy, as well as the productions of the 
forest, the chase, and of agriculture, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, leather and skin manufac- 
tures. Group six comprises the instruments and 
processes of the common arts, the means in fact of 

| working and manufacturing the objects of the pre- 

ceding group, with railways, civil engineering and 
navigation. Group the seventh includes articles of 
food and consumption, whether raw, preserved, partly 
prepared or cooked, iocluding drinks.of all kinds; 
group the eighth, living unimals reared for the use 
or amusement of man ; group the ninth, horticulture ; 
and group ten, objects specially exhibited with a 
view to the amelioration of the moral and pbysieal 
condition of the people. 
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«“ The last group forms of itself a general economic 
exhibition, as regards education, food, clothing and 
other necessaries of life, and also includes costumes 
worn by the people of various countries, specimens 
of habications, and the tools and processes in use by 
small masters, workingmen engaged working at 
home on their own account.” 


The second session of the 39th Congress convened 
-on the 3d inst. The President’s Message was read 
in both Houses. In the Senate a bill was introduced 
for the admission of Nebraska into the Union, and 
was referred to the Committee on Territories. The 
joint resolution for the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, making the President of the United States ineli- 
gible for re-election, was taken up and referred to 
the appropriate committee. Various other bills and 
resolutions were offered and referred to committees. 
A bill was ioatroduced and referred providing for the 
election of a delegate to Congress from the District 
of Columbia. The bill provides for impartial suffrage. 
A resolution was adopted ordering inquiry to be made 
as to the power of the President to restore confis- 
cated property, and also as to the power of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to deliver, without judicial 
proceedings, to private claimants, property or pro- 
ceeds of property seized by the United States. 

Hovuss.—A rule was adopted for a standing com- 
mittee of nine on freedmen’s affairs. Various de- 

ment and subordinate reports were presented. 
The Ways and Means Committee were instructed to 
inquire and report whether the repeal of the tax on 
cotton would not be beneficial to the interests of the 
country. A resolution was adopted declaring as the 
sense of the House, in answer to the President’s 
message, that it finds in the disloyal attitude of the 
South, and the results of the elections in the North, 
additional reasons for the adoption of the Constitu- 
tional amendment before it will consider the propri- 
ety of giving them Congressional representation. 
A motion to lay on the table was lost—yeas 32, 
nays 119. A resolution was adopted for the inves- 
tigation of the New Orleans massacre by a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the speaker. A resolution 
was adopted directing the Conmmittee on the Judi- 
ciary to inquire into the expediency of providing a 
law to more perf.ctly provide for the punishment of 
bribery at elections, and to make any person who 
shall be found guilty of purchasing votes ineligible 
to office. 

fun Faerpuen.—There are about 150,000 Freed- 
men, women and children attending school in the 
Southern States. 

The Bureau superintendent of education in Georgia, 
in his report for 10th month, reckons the number of 
schools at 48, teachers 63, and pupils 2,755. Thirty- 
four of these schools and 1,163 pupils are sustained 
entirely by the freedmen; the rest by the benevo- 
lence of the North. Twenty-three of the teachers are 
colored, for the most part very imperfectly. qualified, 
The contributions of the freedmen during the 10th 
mo. reached $1,000. 

Several outrages have been recently perpetrated 
upon the inoffensive freedmen residing in Fairfax 
County, Va. Two poor colored men were badly 
beaten near the Chain Bridge, and although a war- 
rant was issned, it has not beeo served; religious 
meetings held in the house of a freedman at Langley 
have been disturbed; colored pupils of the night 
school at Great Falls have been attacked and in- 
jured ; the school-hoase at Lewinsville has been 
greatly damaged, and the one near Frying-Pan 
charch and Herndon Station burned to the ground. 
The authorities apparently make no attempt to arrest 
the miscreants. wy oy 
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_ SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh St, 


At Office. mail, 
Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 24 edition, octavo $2 50 75 
“ “ Geo Fox o 


Journal of Jobn Comly: “ 
©“ John Woolman 
« Hugh Judge- -- .- 
Discipline of yo Yearly Meeting 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols 
Works of Isaac Penington 
Conversations, &c., by Thos Story---------- 
History of Delaware County-----+-+-++ +s 
Evenings with John Woolman 
Priscilla Cadwallader 
Child’s Book of Natare—3 parts --- 
Winnowed Wheat: ---- Covcccccccccccccecscce 
The new Poems, “ Studies.” by John A, Dorgan, 
Marot’s (3d) edition, muslin 
Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties, 
by Zechokke 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, do. 
Emily Mayland, or the Faithful Governess, 
by M. H. Cox 
History of the United States from 1492 to 1866, 
by J. C. Martindale, ($5.40 per doz ) 
Likeness of Wm. Penn, Steel engraving 
Engraved Forms Mareiace Certiricates, for 
filling up Friends style 4 50 5 00 
Friends’ Family and Pocket Almanacs for 1867. Price 10 cts, 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, Po- 
etry-Cards, &c. &c. 
Subscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” 
EmMor Comtr. 


ITUATION WANTED.—The advertiser, a member of the 8o- 

ciety of Friends, desires a situation as HoosekeEepsr in a 

Friend’s family. Name, address and reference lp{t at the office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 12153TP 


HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and 

Vestings, which I will make to order on reasonable terms, and 
in the best style; and solicit the patronage of my friends and 
the public generally. Wa. Hawegins, 

1215 8tp 107 N. 4th 8t. 


OS EE 

6 ceaen FOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACK™” for 1867 
now ready, by TI. ELLWoop ZeL1, Nos. 17 and 19 8. 6th St., 

Philada. Sent by mail free—either the large or pocket one—upon 

receipt of 10 cents, 1:15 4t 


| ISCIPLINE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, pub- 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 
75 cts. 1284To. 


\ ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, b; 
lished by T. K. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fidth St. Sent by mail, 
Blank, $5.00. Filied up in the neatest manner, $10.00. 


, RIENDS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC, 1867, pub- 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail 10c. 


N the First month, 1867, will be published No.1 of “THE 
FRIENDS’ EXAMINER,” a balf-yearly volume, treating on 
Religious, Civil and Social questions, frum the standpoint of the 
Society of Friends. Conducted by the Publishing Committee of 
the “Old Banner Essays. Price 2s. each volume, contai 100 
to 150 pp. in stiff covers. Communications and literary contri- 
butions to be addressed to the honorary Editor, W. O. Westlake, 
Southampton; and all orders for advertisements, &c., to be ad- 
dressed to the Publisher, A. M. Bennett, 5 Bishupsgate Without, 
London. 1282tawns. 


ad) Com OCD Meet 
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Friends’ Ceremony, pub- 


ANTED, to complete a set of the Friends’ Latelligeucer, Nos, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 17, 18, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28 of Vol. L., or 

the entire bound volume will be purchased. Also Nos. 37 and 39 

Vol. 1V. A liberal compensation will be given. Apply at office 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. 1117 tf. 


acs PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (fur ironing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 

Scissor Sharpevers, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 

Ilardware and Tools. For sale by TRUMAN & SHaw, 

929. No, 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


hy eee BOARDING SCHOOL FO! BUYS, situated on 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N, J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of {1th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Rivewar 
4766 825t 3367 pmazz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., Wy. J. 


ee TOWNSEND @ SON, Produce Commissivn Merchants, 
No. 62 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit : 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, Eggs, Beans, Poultry, &e. 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, 
and otber Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilizers. 
Dried Fruits bought and sold, 721 tia.fa. 
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